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Tue following discourse was originally delivered on the 
occasion of the last annual Thanksgiving, Nov. 26th, 1846. 
It was subsequently repeated in the Town Hall, at the solic- 
itation of several citizens, and is given to the public at the 


request of many who heard it. 


SERMON. 


OUR OBLIGATIONS TO GOD FOR THE ART OF SHIP-BUILDING, 


Ezek. 27: 25. ‘“ The ships of Tarshish did sing 
of thee in thy market: and thou wast replenished and 
made very glorious, in the midst of the seas.” 


The Bible is the Christian’s oracle. He consults 
it not merely to ascertain what he must avoid, and 
what he must do, to secure spiritual peace in the 
present life, triumph in the hour of death, and _per- 
fect blessedness in eternity; but, also, to learn the 
services which his Creator here requires of him, for 
his comfortable subsistence, for the support of his 
family and dependents. It is so profitable as a 
directory for the present life, that 1t would be the 
most valuable book on earth, if it contained no 
reference to eternity, revealed no Savior, no state of 
retribution. Its maxims, precepts, promises, and 
threatenings, which relate simply to this life, are so 
intimately connected with our present welfare, so 
superior in wisdom, purity, and moral sublimity, to 
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all merely human compositions, as to evince its 
divine origin. But these are minor advantages, and, 
on that account, like the stars and secondary lumin- 
aries of heaven, too little regarded, and too lightly 
esteemed. It is only by serious consideration that 
their importance appears, and that we are induced to 
prize, as we ought, above all price, the book in 
which they are contained. May such be the result 
of our meditations on this occasion, when clergymen, 
by common consent, are at liberty to discuss subjects 
not altogether appropriate for the pulpit, in its ordin- 
ary ministrations — themes connected more intimate- 
ly with the present than with the future welfare of 
their hearers. I have selected the text with refer- 
ence to the art in which so many of you are 
employed, and which has made our town more 
glorious, in the midst of the seas, than Tarshish, in 
the days of her greatest renown. ‘The ships of 
Medford float in every sea, their sails are filled by 
every breeze, and they are hailed in every port. 
Some consideration of an art which has given us this 
distinction, seems suitable for the day and the place. 
Hence I invite you to consider our obligations to God 
for the art of ship-building. 

We are indebted to Him for the origin of this art. 
It is surprising in regard to how many of the arts of 
life our first ideas are derived from the Word of God. 
We award to Copernicus the honor of discovering the 
true principles of the solar system ; but God disclosed 
the germ of them to Job, thirty centuries before 
that philosopher’s birth, when he ‘inspired him to say 
to the world, “‘ God stretcheth out the north over the 
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empty place, and hangeth the earth upon nothing.” 
Some, in our day, are too much disposed to regard 
the patriarchs as novices in science and art. But 
those venerable men were wise ; they are the novices 
who think them so — who speak reproachfully of the 
literature of the Holy Scriptures, and who attempt to 
bring human science into conflict with it. This 
divine book teaches us that Adam was the first horti- 
culturalist, Cain the first builder of a city, Jabal the 
father of tent-making, Jubal the father of such as 
handle the harp and the organ, and ‘Tubal-Cain the 
instructor of every artificer in brass and iron. But 
where did they learn these arts? ‘Tubal-Cain in- 
structed others, but who taught him? ‘The same 
all-wise Being who taught Adam horticulture, and 
Job the true idea of the earth’s figure ; and their 
knowledge was communicated in a similar manner, 
So as not to supercede, but to direct and encourage 
human exertion. Only the germs of these arts were 
revealed ; their growth and production result from 
human sagacity and labor. But if scruples respect- 
ing the divine origin of these, or any kindred arts, 
remain, the Bible leaves no room for doubt in respect 
to the divine origin of naval architecture. Noah, a 
preacher of righteousness, was the first ship-builder. 
God suggested to him the idea of the ark, gave him 
its model, and prescribed its dimensions, materials, 
decks, and freight. 

Concerning this marvellous structure, there have 
been two opposite errors among mankind. Infidels 
have made it the occasion of reproach to the Holy 
Scriptures ; and not a few Christians, in their zeal to 
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defend revelation, have provoked unbelief to greater 
violence, by proclaiming the whole transaction a 
miracle. A recent writer in the Church-of-England 
Quarterly Review — whose article on “ The Deluge, 
a miraculous interposition,” copied in Littell’s Living 
Age,* and widely circulated in America — is an ex- 
ample of the latter of these tendencies. 

A word on each of these must suffice. Infidels 
have thought it impossible for Noah to construct such 
a vessel, and have asked, with an air of triumph, 
‘¢Who got out the timber ? who planked and calked 
the vessel”? Noah and his sons, they allege, could 
not have performed the work in the time specified. 
Neither could he hire laborers then, as ship-builders 
do at present. Nor would men voluntarily aid a 
work which they regarded with the utmost contempt. 
A miracle is not necessary to relieve this difficulty. 
Noah was a patriarch — the head of a large com- 
munity, over whom his power extended, and whose 
services, according to the usage of that age and 
country, he could command. : 

An objection is also made to the size of the ark. | 
It is pronounced incredible that Noah should be able 
to construct so large a vessel. But others have been 
built of equal and even greater dimensions. ‘* Ptol- 
emy Philopater, urged by a vain-glorious desire of 
exceeding all the world besides in naval architecture, 
is said to have enlarged the number of banks of oars 
in the ancient galleys to forty ; and the vessel which 
he built being otherwise in equal proportion, was 


* Littell’s Living Age, No. 127, October 17, 1846. 
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thus raised to such an enormous bulk, that she ap- 
peared at a distance like a floating mountain or 
island ; and, upon a nearer view, like a prodigious 
castle on the ocean. She was two hundred and 
eighty cubits long, thirty-eight broad, and forty-eight 
high, (each cubit being one English foot five and a 
half inches,) and carried four hundred rowers, four 
hundred sailors, and three thousand soldiers. Another 
which the same prince made to sail on the Nile, 
we are told, was half a stadium, or four hundred 
and forty feet long; yet these were nothing in 
comparison of Hieros’ ship, built under the di- 
rection of Archimides, on the structure of which 
Moschion wrote a whole volume. ‘There was wood 
enough employed in it to make fifty galleys. It had 
all the variety of apartments of a palace, such as 
banqueting-rooms, galleries, gardens, fish-ponds, sta- 
bles, mills, baths, and a temple to Venus. ‘The 
floors of the middle apartment were all inlaid, and 
represented, in various colors, the stories of Homer’s 
Iliad. The ceilings, windows, and all other parts, 
were finished with wonderful art, and embellished 
with all kinds of ornaments. In the uppermost 
apartment there was a spacious gymnasium, or place 
for exercise ; and water was conveyed to the garden 
by pipes, some of hardened clay and others of lead. 
The floors of the temple of Venus were inlaid with 
agates and other precious stones; the inside lined 
with cypress wood ; the windows adorned with ivory, 
paintings, and small statues. ‘There was, likewise, a 
library. This vessel was adorned, on all sides, with 
fine paintings. It had twenty benches of oars, and 
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was encompassed with an iron rampart, eight towers 
with walls and bulwarks, furnished with machines of 
war, particularly one which threw a stone of three 
hundred pounds, or a dart twelve cubits long, the 
space of half a mile; with many other particulars, 
related by Athenzeus.” * 

Here are three vessels —- one about the size of the 
ark, and two much larger — built on the shores of 
the Nile and at Syracuse, more than two hundred 
years before the commencement of the Christian era. 
Away, then, with the objection, that it was impossi- 
ble for Noah to build so large a vessel. 

The most accurate calculations shew that its ca- 
pacity was sufficient for the patriarch, his family, and 
two of every kind of beast, bird, and insect, with one 
year’s provision for the whole. 

But its proportions were unsuitable, and, it is 
asked, — What naval architect would now construct 
a vessel, whose width should be one-sixth, and whose 
height one-tenth of her length? It is even alleged 
that she could not have endured the sea a moment ; 
that the first wave which dashed over her, would 
have broken her to pieces. To relieve this difficulty, 
Christian writers have sometimes vainly pretended, if 
she did not float by a miracle, that God must have 
produced an unnatural calm around her, for her pre- 
servation. At other times, they have represented her 
as a large house on an enormous scow. Both these 
hypothises are gratuitous and needless. That of a 
calm opposes the obvious imstruction of the Bible, 


* Encyclopedia Britannica, art. ship-building, v. 19, p. 248. 
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which says, ‘“‘ The fountains of the great deep were 
broken up, and the windows of heaven were opened ; 
and the waters increased, and bare up the ark; and 
the ark went upon the face of the waters; and God 
made a wind to pass over the earth, and the waters 
assuaged, and the ark rested.” But we appeal to 
facts, to silence infidelity, to vindicate the Scriptures, 
and to relieve Christian writers. <A historian, of un- 
doubted authority, “Tells us, that in the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, one Peter Hans, of 
Horne, had two ships built after the model and pro- 
portions of the ark. One was one hundred and twenty 
feet long, twenty wide, and twelve deep. ‘These ves- 
sels shared the fate of Noah’s, being, at first, objects 
of ridicule and railery ; but experience demonstrated 
that they carried a third-part more than others; tho’ 
they did not require a Jarger crew, they were better 
sailors, and made their way with much more swift- 
ness.” * The best builders of vessels, for both the 
‘merchant and naval services, bear their united testi- 
mony in favor of the perfectness of this divine model 
for the purposes of her construction, and assure me 
that modern improvements are approximations, so far 
as the present objects of the art will permit, toward 
corresponding dimensions. ‘The ark was neither an 
absurdity nor a miracle, but a large floating vessel, 
perfect in its kind, and well suited to its purpose. 
Connect with this divine structure two facts — 
that knowledge, at this early period, was preserved 
and transmitted by tradition; and that marine archi- 


Calmet’s Dictionary, p. 94, on the ark. 
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tecture makes its first appearance in the history of 
those nations which were most conversant with the 
Hebrews, or descended from them; and | submit 
whether it is not more than probable that the primi- 
tive ideas of these nations, respecting ships and ship- 
building, were derived from this divine model, and, 
therefore, whether we are not pre-eminently indebted 
to God for the commencement of the art. 

We are also indebted to him for its preservation. If 
we live, move, and have our being in God, our Pre- 
server, from whom we receive every good and perfect 
gift, and without whom we are not able even to think 
any thing as of ourselves, then our obligations to him 
for the commencement and continuance of the arts 
and employments of life, are manifest. We readily 
acknowledge our personal dependence on him. » But 
is our agency greater, or that of God more essential 
in the preservation of our lives than in the prosecution 
and transmission of these arts? Where, at present, 
is the art of embalming? ‘The Ptolemies are now 
an aromatic, sold by our apothecaries. But where is 
the art which has preserved them ? — which the an- 
cient Egyptians so sedulously cultivated, and which 
renders their mummies, their pyramids, and catacombs 
the wonder of the world? History preserves the 
record, and these monuments perpetuate the memory 
of it; but the art itself is lost, probably forever. 
With it -has also perished the art of manufacturing 
and using that ancient cement, with which Appius 
Claudius built the aqueducts of Rome, and probably, 
also, Sesostris those of Egypt, Semiramis those of 
Babylon, and Solomon and Hezekiah those of Jeru- 
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salem; a cement which hardened till it became im- 
pervious to water, solid as granite, and durable as 
time. Over these, and many other arts of antiquity, 
the wave of desolation has passed, and they are buried 
beyond the hope of recovery. But the providence of 
Ged has preserved the art of ship-building amid the 
overthrow of nations, the ravages of time, and the 
convulsions of earth. He has transmitted it from 
Noah to the men of this generation. It is a vinculum, 
binding together nations, a channel of intercourse 
between them, a life-preserver of many of the arts of 
the antedeluvians, and of all succeeding generations, 
and the foundation of modern commerce. 

We are indebted to God for ats progress. 1am not 
here opposing what I have said of the ark as perfect in 
its dimensions and for the purposes of its construction; 
for God, in the gift of this model, left abundant op- 
portunity for human invention in the accomodation of 
those dimensions to models varying so as to promote 
all the objects of commerce and of the navy. ‘This 
will more fully appear in the sequel. 

At the launching of a vessel, that hour of anxiety 
and joy with the builder, when she passes from the 
land into the water, and commonly, also, from his 
hands into those of her owners — that hour when her 
workmen behold with exultation the result of their 
labors — when the hurras of her youthful admirers 
proclaim the moment of her birth, and when a multi- 
tude of spectators watch her with intense interest, 
as she rolls, rides, and triumphantly sports in her new 
element, as if instinct with life, graceful in every 
movement as the swan in her native pool — who, I 
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ask, at such an hour, thinks of the slow progress by 
which art has been enabled to produce so beautiful a 
structure ? Who calls to mind one out of the thous- 
ands whose studies and pursuits, from age to age, 
have contributed toward her formation? Whose 
heart or voice rise in gratitude to God for the nu- 
merous and successive discoveries, most of them by 
men who have long since ceased from their earthly 
labors, all the valuable results which she combines ? 
To a reflecting and intelligent mind, how much 
thought she embodies and expresses! If we could 
place by her side one example of naval architecture 
from each century since the days of Noah, we should 
have a new kind of marine museum which would 
attract the attention of the world, and illustrate the 
slow progress of the art. But since this is impossible, _ 
let us have recourse to history, which affords an im- 
perfect substitute for such an illustration. 

Leaving the ark, the next notice of ships or ship- 
building, in the annals of the world, was in the dying 
counsels of Jacob, the fourth from Nahor, whose 
father was a contemporary with the grandchildren of 
Noah. This patriarch said, ‘“‘ Zebulon shall dwell at 
the haven of the sea; and he shall be for an haven of 
ships, and his border shall be unto Zidon;”’ a predic- 
tion, the former part of which was fulfilled at the . 
division of Canaan, when that son’s descendants were 
located on the shores of the sea of Galilee, where 
they became fishermen, from whom our Lord called 
some of his disciples; and the latter part, by their 
union with the ancient Phoenicians, whose early con- 
nection with this art we shall soon notice. In the 
third subsequent generation, Job said of man’s days, 
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“they pass away as the swift ship,” or, according to 
the rendering in the Arabic version, ‘as ships well 
adapted for sailing,” evincing both the mode and ve- 
locity of their motion. They were ships with sails. 
Balaam foretold the use of ships for warfare; for, 
speaking of the invasion of Syria by the western 
nations, he said, ‘“‘ And ships shall come from the 
coast of Chittim, and shall afflict Ashur, and shall 
afflict Eber, and he shall perish forever ; ”’ a prediction 
partially fulfilled in Alexander’s, but more perfectly 
in Titus’, invasion of that country. Moses, also, 
foretold the transportation of the captive Israelites by 
sea, to Egypt, for their wickedness. ‘The Lord 
shall bring thee into Egypt again with ships,” a 
prophecy which had its fulfillment in the conquest of 
Jerusalem by Titus, when Josephus assures us that 
many of the Jews were transported thither in ships, 
and sold into bondage. Deborah, in her triumphant 
song after Israel’s victory over Sisera and his army, 
censures the Danites because they were so occupied 
with their merchant ships, that they furnished not 
their quota of soldiers for the war. ‘ Gilead abode 
beyond Jordan, and why did Dan remain in ships ?”’ 
These five passages contain the only knowledge of 
this art which the world possesses from the days of 
Noah to the reign of Saul, or the commencement of 
the regal power in Israel. 

Solomon advanced it, with other departments of 
learning, to a high degree of perfection. ‘The sacred 
writers speak of his building ships at Ezion-geber, 
a port of the Red Sea from which his fleet, united 
with the navy of Hiram, king of ‘Tyre, and also, with 
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the ships of Tarshish, sailed for Ophir. They assure 
us that three years were requisite for the voyage, 
though the distance was not so great as across the 
Atlantic, which our vessels sail in less than the same 
number of weeks. His ships were freighted with 
gold, peacocks, apes, spices, ivory, and ebony, for the 
ornament of the temple and of his palace, and for the 
wealth and aggrandizement of his kingdom. (See 
1 Kings, 9: 20—28; 10: 22; 22: 48; 2 Chron. 
8: 17—20; 9: 20—36.) Atasubsequent date we 
find Jehosophat, king of Judah, forming an alliance 
with Ahaziah, king of Israel, to build ships at the 
same port to go to Tarshish, (2 Chron. 20: 36, 37.) 
The scriptures make frequent mention of the ships of 
Tarshish, a city of Cilicia, founded by him whose 
name it bears, who was the son of Javan, the father 
of the Ionians and Greeks, whence these nations may 
have derived their knowledge of this art. ‘Tarshish 
was the grand son of Japhet. 

A little earlier, the art appears among the Egyp- 
tians, descendants from Mizriam, the son of Ham. 
Their first structures were small barks, made of 
papyrus, and'a glutinous substance found on the 
shores of the Nile, similar to that in which Jochebed 
preserved Moses. Their progress was slow; for, 
after ten centuries, Herodotus, who spoke from per- 
sonal observation of their vessels, says they were 
formed of the acantha tree, a species of thorn, cut in 
pieces about three feet square; these were lapped 
over each other, like tiles, and fastened with wooden 
pins. A mast, formed of a straight stick of the same 
timber, and a sail of papyrus, furnished the means of 
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propelling them ; while a rudder, passing through the 
Keel, served to direct them. Their religious preju- 
dices confined their navigation* to the Nile, and pre- 
vented their improvement in the art, until the reign 
of the Ptolemus, when they began to construct larger 
vessels to sail on the Mediterranean. 

Their rivals were the Pheenicians, whose principal 
cities were ‘Tyre and Sidon, on the eastern shores of 
that sea. ‘They descended from Canaan, another of 
the sons of Ham; and to them the united testimony 
of antiquity awards the honor of being “ the boldest 
and most experienced navigators of the ancient 
world.”” Charnock, in his history of this art, speaks 
of their ships as superior tu those of the Egyptians, 
in size, strength, and beauty. | 

Next the Greeks, and after them the Romans, cul- 
tivated this art. Like the Egyptians, their first. 
vessels were rude structures. The boat in which 
their poets exhibit Dardanus fleeing from Samo- 
thrace to Troas, and that in which Charon, conducted 
his trembling charge to the shades below, were made 
of dried hides, sewed together. Similar vessels are 
the source of many of their fables. For instance, 
that of Triptolemus riding on a winged dragon, orig- 
inated from the circumstance of his sailing from Ath- 
ens in a famine to a land of plenty ; and that of the 
flying horse Pegasus, from a ship with sails, thence 
called the offspring of Neptune, the sovereign of the 
seas.| ‘hey deified such as improved the art, and 


* London Encyclopedia, art. ship. 
+ Encyclopedia Britannica, v. 19, p, 247. 
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gave their names, or those of their ships, to con- 
stellations. ‘The signs, Aries and Taurus, were orig- 
inally names of two ships. ‘To these rude structures 
succeeded the ancient galley, with various banks of 
oars, rising one above another, the length of which 
was six or eight times its breadth, because great ve- 
locity was requisite. Then followed large merchant 
ships, with but one sail. The geometrical and phi- 
losophical discoveries of Archimedes, and others, 
greatly improved the art, and enabled them to pro- 
duce some of those rivals of the ark, which I have 
already described, and in one of which Constantius 
transferred to Rome the largest of the obelisks of 
Heliopolis, weighing one thousand five hundred tons, 
to erect it in the circus of the Vatican, where it now 
stands. Such was naval architecture, when the Goths 
invaded Rome, and drove this and every other art back 
to barbarism. ‘The vessels in which the Saxons en- 
tered England, about this period, were made with 
wooden keel, sides and upper works of wicker, and 
an exterior of hides. 

Such the art remained, till the discovery of the 
mariner’s compass, in 1420, which relieved mankind 
of the necessity of creeping along the coast in their 
ancient barks and galleys, awoke their enterprise, 
and made them bold and daring in the navigation of 
of unexplored seas and oceans. The rivalry of the 
Venetians and Genoese gave them the lead in the 
application of this instrument to navigation, and con- 
sequently, also, in the improvement of the art of 
ship-building. The three vessels which formed the 
fleet of Columbus, may be taken as specimens of the 
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art, when he discovered America. Of these, two 
were light barks, like the fishing and coasting craft of 
modern times, with forecastles aud cabins for the 
crew, but without a deck in the centre. ‘The third, 
which bore the admiral, was larger, and completely 
decked, but less than one hundred tons. 

In the forepart of the sixteenth century, Henry 
VIII. laid the foundation of the British navy, and 
greatly improved the art. Yet the Great Henry, 
which bore his name, was the admiration of that age, 
as it would call forth the ridicule of ours. ‘“ Her 
bow and poop were of prodigious height, the signal- 
lantern on the latter being nearly level with the 
round-tops. She had an immense beak, with bow and 
stern balconies; six round towers at the angles of 
the poop, gangway, and forecastle, like the turrets 
of achateau; four masts, with tops literally round, 
like inverted cones, and abundance of streamers from 
every spar.’’ * 

In the next century, Louis XIV. observing the 
power England had acquired by her navy, devoted 
great attention to ship-building. He founded col- 
leges for the prosecution of the sciences on which the 
art depends, in addition to schools for the instruction 
of architects, and offered such large rewards for 
philosophical and practical treatises on the various 
branches of the subject, that the best works respect- 
ing it, from that time to the present, are contained in 
the French language. A good translation of them 


* American Encyclopedia, v. 11, p. 367. 
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would greatly promote both the art and the science 
in this country. 

But of the common merchant ships of these peri- 
ods, we have a fair specimen in those whose names 
are incorporated in our national story. ‘The May- 
flower, that ark of modern times, from which, on the 
morning of the 11th of December, 1620, came forth 
the men, women and children, who were to people 
this new world,—the Mayflower, in which liberty 
was born on the 11th of the preceding month, when 
her crew subscribed the civil compact then and there 
formed, was a vessel of only one hundred and eighty 
tons. Of Winthrop’s fleet, the first governor of the 
colonists, the Arabella, in which he sailed, was a ship 
of three hundred and fifty or four hundred tons. 
‘The blessing of the bay,” the first vessel built in 
the Massachusetts colony, was a bark of only thirty 
tons.* The next vessel which was built here, the 
following year, did not exceed one hundred tons. So 
small were the vessels of this period. How unlike 


* Mr. Frothingham, in his excellent History of Charlestown, affirms 
that this vessel was built on the south shore of the Mystic, at the Ten 
Hills Farm, Rev. Dr. Young, in his Chronicles of Massachusetts, has 
endorsed this statement, which, to say the least, is doubtful. We have 
examined the evidence on which it rests, and find it to be the mere 
report of sundry persons living in that neighborhood, which Gov. Everett 
some years ago, embodied in a Lyceum lecture, delivered both in 
Charlestown and Medford. But there is a tradition on this side of the 
river, that the “ Blessing of the Bay ’’ was built in Medford, on the north 
shore of the Mystic. If tradition answers tradition, then is the place of 
its construction uncertain. It was doubtless somewhere between the 
landing, opposite Gov. Winthrop’s house, now occupied by Mr. Jaques, 
and a habitation familiarly known here by the name of “ the College.’ 
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the American schooner of our age and country, a 
model peculiar to ourselves, which is in naval archi- 
tecture, what the Parthenon is in civil—the perfection 
of beauty. 

The application of steam to the propelling of ships, 
an invention for which the world is indebted, under 
God, to our Fulton, — an honor sufficient to immor- 
talize him, and to save any age or country from 
reproach and oblivion, — has already improved, and is 
destined still further to modify and advance ship- 
building. 

‘The art has followed in the wake of Christianity, 
and owes its life, preservation, and progress, to her 
power. Where she has not enlightened and blessed 
mankind, they are still feeling their way along the 
shore in their rude canoes, or are in the condition 
of the Chinese, ‘“‘ who have floated down for thirty 
centuries in the same shapeless junk that now excites 
the ridicule of our seamen.” On the contrary, where 


her light shines brightest, there the art is in greatest 


perfection ; showing, most evidently, that her God is 
its God, and calling on us to acknowledge him, that 
hesmay direct our steps. 

We are indebted to him for zts benefits to industry 
and commerce. To how many useful arts of life it 
gives employment! A ship cannot be built without 
timber, metals, and other materials, the supply of 
which creates trade; nor without architects, smiths 
in iron and copper, carpenters, calkers, carvers, 
painters, sail-makers, manufacturers of cordage, and 
riggers; nor freighted, without merchandize; nor 
nayigated, without pilots and mariners. No other 
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enterprise affords employment so various. It is the 
soul of industry. It whitens every sea with the sails 
of commerce, presents a forest of masts at every port, 
and feeds the starving thousands of the old world 
with the superabundant productions of the new. 

But, on these benefits of the art, I will not enlarge. 
Let us, rather, consider with admiring gratitude, the 
blessings which God has thereby dispensed to out- 
selves. Here he has preserved the art from the 
settlement of the country, and bestowed great natural 
advantages for its cultivation. Our serpentine river 
affords opportunity for many ship-yards, and for float- 
ing merchant vessels of the largest size. Here the 
art of ship-building was early prosecuted. Lighters 
for the transportation of merchandize, and barks for 
fishing, were built here during the colonial govern- 
ment. Some ofthe most aged among us are familiar 
with this fact. But no record of those vessels remains. 
If they were registered in Boston, as most of our 
vessels now are, the record of them was probably 
destroyed, when that city was in the possession of 
British soldiers. Such state papers as remained at 
the close of the war were collected by Alexander 
Hamilton, during his secretaryship, and are lodged in 
the department of the ‘Treasury at Washington. But 
they reflect no light on this point. 

After the war, ship-building revived in this town 
in 1803, and from that year to the commencement of 
the present, the builders and the Registers in the Cus- 
tom House in Boston, to all of whom I would make 
my grateful acknowledgments for the important aid 
they have afforded me in the collection of statistics, 
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have enabled me to form a complete list of all the 
vessels built in Medford since the revolution. I have 
enrolled them so as to present the year of their con- 
struction, their description, and name, the yard in 
which they were built, the name of the respective 
builders and first owners, the residence of the latter, 
the tonnage of each vessel, the amount of tonnage, 
and value of the vessels built here, annually, esti- 
mating the hull, spars and blocks of each at $45 per 
ton ; with a notice of any remarkable facts respecting 
either their construction or history. 

From this register it appears that 382 vessels were 
built in this town, between the termination of the 
revolution and the commencement of the current year 5 
that their aggregate is nearly one hundred and thirty- 
three thousand two hundred and twenty-five tons, and 
their value, according to the above estimate, almost 
six millions of dollars. The greatest number con- 
structed in any one yard is one hundred and forty- 
nine; by any one builder, eighty-four ; and in any 
single year, thirty —which was in 1845. ‘The 
tonnage of the vessels built here, that year, was 
nine thousand seven hundred and twelve tons; 
and their aggregate value, as they left our yards, 
about half a million of dollars. ‘The shortest space in 
which a vessel was ever built in the town, was twen- 
ty-six days. Her name was “ The Avon,” a ship of 
four hundred tons, which, with two others built here 
about the same period, served as privateers in the last 
war with the mother country. In the five years pre- 
ceding April Ist, 1837, sixty vessels were built in this 
town, which employed two hundred thirty-nine work- 
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men, and of which the measurement was twenty-four 
thousand one hundred ninety-five tons, and the value 
one million one hundred and twelve thousand nine 
hundred and seventy dollars. All those constructed in 
the county, except eleven, were built here. The value 
of these sixty was about one-sixth of all the shipping 
built in the Commonwealth during the same period. 
In the year preceding April Ist, 1845, twenty-four 
ships were launched here, which employed two hun- 
dred and fifty men, whose tonnage was nine thousand 
six hundred and sixty, and whose value was half a mil- 
lion of dollars. In that year, one-quarter of the ship- 
builders in the Commonwealth were employed in this 
town, and built nearly one-quarter of the ships con- 
structed in the state, one-third of the tonnage, and 
one-half the value of the whole. From this result, 
so creditable to our town, it appears that a given 
number of workmen here build larger and more valu- 
able’ vessels than those which are commonly con- 
structed in other parts of the Commonwealth, a fact 
which should inspire not self-complacency, but grati- 
tude to him who has given this distinction, and also 
solicitude for its preservation and increase. 

Of these vessels two merit a special notice. The 
first was framed and put together in the oldest yard 
in the town, then taken down, transported to Boston, 
and put on board “the Thaddeus,” commanded by a 
gentleman of this village, who carried out with it the 
first missionaries to the Sandwich Islands, where it 
laid the foundation for this useful art. The other is 
the “ Falcon,” by the same builder, in 1817. The 
most remarkable vessel that ever floated in our river, 
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famed not for any wonderful beauty or perfectness of 
construction. Others may have sailed swifter, and 
been finer models. But in one important respect 
this vessel surpassed all before it— and we trust that 
no others will ever have an opportunity to rival it — it 
was the first vessel built in this town without rum. 
Previously the keel was laid, and each part of the 
work accomplished by the stimulous of ardent spirit. 
Each vessel was profanely christened with rum. He 
who first took this noble stand in the cause of tem- 
perance, in that day when all was drunkenness around, 
deserves our thanks, and ought to be encouraged in 
every good work, by the result of that effort. 
The resolution was formed on a bright autumnal 
morning, as the only means of preserving the virtue 
of several apprentices, and at first called forth ridi- 
cule and reproach. No rum! no RumM!! was written 
by these young devotees of Bacchus on every clap- 
board of the workshop—on each timber and chip in 
the yard. Some refused to work, others cursed and 
swore. But firmness gave opportunity for reflection, 
which, in a few, approved the decision, whose number 
increased, till in two years they became the majority, 
and in five, drove the monster from every yard, a re- 
sult in which we heartily rejoice. 

We are indebted to God for the earthly comforts 
which this art has been the means of securing, for the 
increased ability and facility it has produced for hu- 
mane and benevolent action. Look over this delight- 
ful and happy village, and consider how many neat 
and comfortable habitations it has aided in building ! 
how many social boards it has crowned with the 
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bounties of a merciful providence! how many per- 
sons it has fed and clothed from year to year! how 
many it has raised from poverty to affluence, while it 
has left few or none to pine in penury! Freely in- 
deed have we received, let our liberality, as the 
claims of humanity or religion call for its exercise, 
evince our gratitude. Let this art be prosecuted 
among us with a lively sense of our obligations to the 
Author of all good for its origin, its preservation, and 
its progress, for the employment it has given to indus- 
try, that queen of virtues, for the comfort and wealth 
with which it has rewarded labor, for the increased 
security, extension, and productiveness it has impart- 
ed to commerce, for the powerful defence with which 
it has surrounded our nation in war, for the number- 
less blessings 1t has scattered with so liberal a hand 
among us, and the corresponding obligations of grati- 
tude and thankfulness it has imposed and calls upon 
us to acknowledge. 

Let us not be unmindful of the relation of this art 
to the word of God. ‘I'he Bible teaches us its origin, 
its primitive history, its wonderful prosperity in the 
days of Hiram and Solomon, and its prosecution by 
Jehosaphat and Ahaziah, in that famous ship-yard at 
Eizion-geber, (2 Chron. 20: 35 seq.) It speaks of 
galleys, (Isa. 33: 21;) of the merchant ships of 
Tarshish, (Prov. 31: 14; Isa. 23: 1,145) of the 
ancient packets that ran from that city to Joppa, 
(Jonah 1: 3—5;) and also of men-of-war, (Ezek. 
30: 9; Dan..11: 30, 40.) In the context, Ezekiel 
has described the ships of Tyrus, and our blessed 
Saviour manifested his interest in the art by the great 
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number of his miracles, which were wrought on ship- 
board, and by calling Peter, Andrew, James and 
John, from a ship to be his apostles. 

While the Bible reflects light upon the art, the 
history of the art, also, illucidates some passages in 
the Holy Scriptures; as Acts 27: 39, 40; where 
Luke, describing Paul’s voyage to Rome, says, 
‘“‘ They cast four anchors out of the stern.” Four 
anchors ?— when one, or at most two, are sufficient 
for the largest man-of-war? How could this be? 
The passage may be rendered, ‘the four-fluked 
anchor,” the best they had having four flukes, so that 
it would hold the ground on whatever side it chanced 
to fall. Such are still used in some parts of the East, 
and were more common in ancient days. But why 
was this, or any other kind of anchor, cast from the 
stern? In our age and country, anchors are cast from 
the prow; but then they were frequently cast from 
the stern, and sometimes from both, to moor the 
vessel. 

The structure of ancient vessels teaches us what is 
meant in the next verse by losing the rudder bands. 
The largest class of ancient vessels had two rudders, 
one at the prow, and the other at the stern; and at 
one period, both were placed near the stern, on the 
opposite sides of the vessel. When she lay at anchor, 
or was in port, they were taken off, or, more com- 
monly, drawn up out of the water to preserve them 
from injury, and made fast by bands, which, in this 
instance, were loosed, and the rudder dropped for the 
purpose of steering her into a certain creek. 

But I need not multiply examples. Enough has 
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been said to evince the relation of the art to the 
Scriptures, and to show that those who practice it 
should not be ignorant of. this wonderful book, but 
should search it diligently. Let no man separate 
these two things which God has joined together. 
Let us preserve a relation which God instituted, 
which time has hallowed, and on which so many 
hopes depend. May the day not be distant, when 
each ship, built in this town, shall not be considered 
complete, nor pass from her builder to her owner, 
until every birth in her is supplied with a copy of the 
Holy Scriptures, bearing on its cover, in gilt letters, 
her name and that of the town in which she was 
built. ‘Phe churches here contribute between one 
hundred and two hundred dollars, annually, to the 
Bible cause. Might not a part of it be properly 
appropriated to such a purpose? Whom would it 
injure? How many it might comfort and save! 
Deep should be our interest in the welfare, and in all 
efforts to improve the condition, of those who go 
down to the sea in ships; who do business in great 
waters; who see the works of the Lord, and his 
wonders in the deep. (Ps. 107: 23, 24.) Prophecy 
assures us that they, in connection with this art, are’ 
to take a leading part in the future triumphs of the 
eospel. They are to be harbingers of the millenium. 
‘¢ Surely the isles shall wait for me, and the ships of 
Tarshish first, to bring thy sons from far, their silver 
and their gold with them, unto the name of the Lord 
thy God, and to the Holy One of Israel, because he 
hath glorified thee.” Already we see the forecast 
shadows of events, fulfilling this prediction, — ships 
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sailing from Christian countries, freighted with Bibles, 
and printing presses, and bearing the means of civili- 
zation, the institutions of the gospel, and missionaries 
to the heathen. ‘The name of Medford is associated 
with the earliest efforts of our churches in this great 
and good work; and may the day soon come when 
missionary ships shall be built here, devoted exclu- 
sively to this noble enterprise. 

I conclude with a single remark respecting the 
special duty to which this day is appropriated, and to 
which the memory of our fathers, the authority of our 
chief magistrate, the deductions of reason, the dic- 
tates of conscience, and the word of God, all call us. 
I have noticed but one of the numervus streams of 
mercy with which God has blessed us; and who of 
you can calculate the amount of good it conveys, or 
the obligations under which it places us? But how 
is that result augmented by the art of agriculture, of 
domestic economy, of education, of a free govern- 
ment ; by the endearments of home and social inter- 
course, by the goodliness of the country we inhabit—’ 
the glory of all lands, by all the institutions of the 
gospel, and the superadded grace of God! ‘Oh that 
men would praise the Lord for his goodness, and for 
his wonderful works to the children of men!” 
«¢ Bless the Lord, O my soul, and all that is within 
me, bless his holy name.” ‘ Break forth into singing, 
ye waste places.” “ Let every thing that hath breath 
praise the Lord.” 

AMEN. 
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